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WEBER'S NEW PI- 
ANO-FORTE MAN- 
UFACTORY. 

CORNER OF 17TH STREET 
AND 7TH AVENUE. 



Individual business 
successes are ^o common 
in this country, that the 
career of one would seem 
to be but a repetition oi 
another gone before. 
And jet, each has a sep- 
arate history ; and al- 
though the result may 
be the same in mosi 
cases, the means by 
which it was achieved 
differ in kind and in de- 
gree. Some achieve it 
by plodding, patient la- 
bor, but often too late to 
enjoy it; others, more 
bright, more bold and 
more hopeful, dash into 
the sea of competition, 
and cany their ship 
through on a full tide oi 
success. 

Of the latter kind is 
Mr. Albert Weber, who 
is essentially a self-made 
man- -one who has climb- 
ed up fortune's ladder, 
three steps at a time, and 
does not calculate to 
slacken his endeavors un- 
til he has reached the 
topmost round. 

Albert Weber was born 
in July, 1828, in a small 
village in Bavaria, called 
Muggendorf, where his 
family had, for genera- 
tions, been distinguish- 
ed for their musical abil- 
ity, his grandfather hav- 
ing been the teacher, or 
cantor, as it is called, for 
over thirty-five years. 
Albert Weber commenc- 
ed his musical education 
at a very early age, for 
he was designed, after 
the death of his father for 
a musician and a teach- 
er. He was an apt schol- 
ar, and studied with re- 
markably rapidity, for at 
ten years of age he was 
assistant organist and di- 
rector of the choir for his 
grandfather, performing 
upcm an organ of three 
manuals and forty- two 
stops. This is a position 
but rarely held by one so 
young, and that he gain- 
ed so prominent a posi- 
tion as organist while yet 
in his jackets, argues a 
proficiency in his art, 
lrom which a future of 
great^success might have 
been prognosticated. 
For several years he fol- 
lowed this career, but the 
unremunerative drudg- 
ery, and the dwarfing 
circle of a village life, 
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were utterly distasteful 
to his active natuie aid 
his enquiring ininu. To 
quit this for a wider 
sphere of action, every 
sacrifice was made, and 
at the age of sixteen he 
left his native village, 
and came, with his moth- 
er and little brother to 
America. For awhile he 
horoughly studied out 
his position, and found, 
while the liberal arts 
were by no means liber- 
ally paid, that trade ro- 
ceived its full due, that 
business occupied the 
mind, and absorbed the 
whole interest of the en- 
tire community, and was 
the only true road to suc- 
cess. 

He decided at once for 
trade, and forthwith ap- 
prenticed himself to a 
piano-maker, with whom 
ae served for four years, 
luring which time he se- 
riously studied every de- 
partment of the business, 
.or he had determined to 
oecome a practical mas- 
:er of all the details of 
lie manufacture of pi- 
tno-fortes, and to work 
lis way up to the front 
:ank of makers. After 
lis time was up, he work- 
xl as a journeyman in 
:he leading piano facto- 
ries at Boston, Philadel- 
phia and New York, in 
which position he con- 
inued until he felt that 
le had acquired all that 
) thers could teach him, 
aid that he had some 
dens of his own as re- 
gards the piano, which 
.10 could not carry out 
.mtil lie was his own 
master. So in 1853, ho 
quitted journey work, 
and started on his own 
account. He was with- 
)ut any capital, except a 
perfect knowledge of his 
ousiuess in every depart- 
ment, unbounded ener- 
gy, unswerving will and 
perseverance to over- 
come every obstacle, ad- 
ded to the full determi- 
nation to overtake those; 
who had already had so 
long a start in advance. 

Very humble, indeed, 
was his beginning. On 
the second floor of a lit- 
tlo two-story building in 
West Broadway, he com- 
menced to work with one 
boy as his only assistant. 
But he speedily added 
more help, as he found 
that he could sell his in- 
struments as fast as he 
finished them. Mr. Web- 
er had one advantage, ho 
always retained his posi- 
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tion as organist, and was thus brought iu 
contact with professional men, who were of 
some service in his beginning. . He soon en- 
larged his manufacturing facilities, and was 
beginning to count the pianos he turned out 
by the week, instead of the month, when, in 
1855, his factory was burned out, and he lost 
all Ills hard earnings. He did not lose' his 
courage, however, but went to work with 
more earnestness than ever, and another 
year beheld him with increased facilities, and 
increasing reputation. He was no niggard 
in his rising popularity; he had the practical 
wisdom to decide that if a name was to be 
made worth anything, it must be made wide- 
ly known. He carried out this view intelli- 
gently, and did more with his limited means 
than others with their thousands, until he 
certainly made the name of Weber known 
throughout the United States. 

For eight or nine years lie remained in his 
old locality, each year increasing in popular- 
ity and in success, and in 1864, when the 
vast expenditures of the Government made 
everybody flush of money, and, consequent- 
ly! gave a wonderful impulse to the piano 
business, he bade farewell to West Broad- 
way, and took possession of his extensive 
wareroonis, 429 Broome street. In this 
splendid white marble building, which is five 
storeys high and one hundred and fifteen 
feet deep, a portion of his manufacturing 
was done, while the other work was carried 
on at two other factories, 104 Walker street 
and 41 Wooster streot. 

The steady increase of his business de^ 
manded concentration. Scattered labor is 
difficult to control, for in a business com- 
bining so many delicate details, the eye of the 
master is everywhere and constantly needed. 
This fact, and this other fact that the profits 
of his business enabled him to do it, deter- 
mined Mr. Weber to erect a factory of his 
own, in which every department should be 
centered, and in which every modern appli- 
ance to the art of piano making should be 
combined. It was an enterprize involving the 
expenditure of some hundred thousand dol- 
lars ; but everything is easy when the means 
are ready at hand, and the factory, which 
was commenced in July, 1866, and 
which we illustrate to-day, was completed in 
the spring of 1867, and is now in full and 
active operation. We subjoin a full descrip- 
tion of the building, which is an ornament 
to the city, and is as compact, perfect and 
comprehensive as any factory in the United 
States. 

The Weber piano-forte is a fine instru- 
ment ; it combines all the improvements of 
the age worth adopting. It has a* fine, equal 
quality of tone, with power, sweetness and 
resonance, and has a delicate and satisfying 
touch, both as to power and promptness. 
The workmanship is faithful, both as to what 



is seen and what is not seen, which is a point 
of excellence that cannot be too strongly re- 
commended. The best professors of the 
country have volunteered the most flattering 
testimonials of the superior excellence of the 
Weber pianofortes, and the two principal 
Musical Conservatories of the city — the 
National, of which George F. Bristow is the 
Principal, and Edward Mollenhauer's Con- 
servatories in New York and Brooklyn, have 
also adopted the Weber pianos, exclusively. 
These are flattering evidences of the estima- 
tion in which these instruments are held, but 
Mr v Weber hasa far more substantial evi- 
dence of approval in the increasing patron- 
age bestowed upon him by the public, which 
compels him constantly to increase his facili- 
ties for manufacturing, in order to meet the 
demand for his pianos. It is generally con- 
ceded that Mr. Weber's musical knowledge, 
combined with his mechanical skill, h s ad- 
ded materially^ to the excellence of his in- 
Mr. Albert Weber is a representative man. 
While other successful firms have presented 
the favorable combination of father and sons 
working together for the common interest, 
he commenced alone, worked up alone, and 
remains to-dayalone, his success the work of 
his own unassisted hands and active brain. 
It will be admitted then, we think, that his 
position is exceptional, and that he has 
achieved, single-handed, as much as .others 
in powerful combination have achieved and 
boast about. Personally Mr. Weber is very 
popular. He has an unfailing stock of good 
humor, untamable animal spirits, ready wit, 
and a genial manner. . He is a great worker 
— late or early is the same to him if it is ne- 
cessary; but he has the happy faculty of 
never appearing to work at all. The same 
qualities which secured his first successes 
distinguish him still, and it may be safely 
inferred that his future will sustain his past, 
and that Albert Weber, the manufacturer, 
will carry out the design of Albert Weber, the 
apprentice, for already ho is accounted one 
of the few leading manufacturers of this 
country. 

WEBER'S NEW PIANO MANUFACTORY. 



The factory is a noble building, situated 
on the north-east corner of Seventh avenue 
and Seventeenth street. It presents a clear 
frontage of one hundred and fifty "feet, em- 
bracing Nos. 97 and 99 Seventh avenue, and 
Nos. 123, 125 and 127 Seventeenth street. 
The exterior is in the modern Italian style of 
architecture, with pediments on both fronts, 
and white niarble trimmings. It is five sto- 
reys high, with finished basement. It has a 
clean, bold and imposing appearance, and 
stands out with its tall flag-staff, the most 
commanding object in the whole locality. It 
is constructed in the most solid and perma- 
nent manner, with heavy timbers, yellow 



pine girders, and strong posts, and with 
walls substantial enough to stand a short 
siege. 

. The form of the factory is that of a capi- 
tal L, so that the greatest possible amount 
of light is obtained in all parts of the build- 
ing, and in point of light we know no simi- 
lar factory equal to it. Tire windows are 
built up so high, that the sill is flush with 
the men's benches, and thus no particle of 
light is lost. 

In the centre yard there is a boiler of sixty 
horse power, built by the Delamater Iron- 
works, which supplies heat and motive power 
for the varied and novel machinery through- 
out the building. 

The Basement floor, with twenty-four inch 
walls contains the Engine room, with a mo- 
del engine of forty horse power, which will 
prove one of the most interesting portions 
of this busy factory. This room also con- 
tains Woodward's steam fire pump and heat- 
ing apparatus. On this floor is also situated 
the Drying room, occupying an area of forty 
feet square, with the height of ten feet. It 
contains about 3,000 feet of steam -pipe, ca- 
pable of raising the temperature to 180 
Fahrenheit, in eight minutes. The floor is 
built of pebble stones and cement, and flag- 
ged with two inch flagging. Six inches from 
the floor is the net-work of pipes for heating 
purposes, and six inches above that on iron 
rests the wood for seasoning. 



Perfect security from fire seems to have 
been obtained by this arrangement ; but 
should such an improbable thing take 
place, a hose from the steam-pump, as also 
a pipe direct from the boiler, leads into the 
room, by which it can be filled in two min- 
utes with live steam, so as to smother it com- 
pletely. The Drying room has been, aptly 
called the piano-makers' Paradise, although 
its very excessive heat might suggest the op- 
posite locality, because upon the proper sea- 
soning of the material depends the durabili- 
ty of this work — that well done, there is no 
splitting or warping in pianos, points in fact 
which distinguish good instruments from the 
common, cheap things standing upon four 
legs and misnamed piano-fortes. The Ve- 
neer room leads out of the Engine room, and 
contains thousands of feet, and scores of dif- 
ferent logs, which in course of time will ap- 
pear on finished instruments, and (delight 
the eye by their exquisite grain and brilliant 
polish. 

On the Basement-floor we also find an im- 
mense room in which is contained all the 
heavy machinery, such as sawing machines 
of various sizes and patterns, planing, turn- 
ing and hoisting machines, which keep up a 
perpetual hum, delightful to the ear of the 
prosperous manufacturer. 

The first, or ground floor, has a height of 
thirteen feet, contains the business office, the 



